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APPEARANCE OF THE HILL-CITY IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Tuere is a temple in ruin stands, 

Fashioned by long-forgotten hands; 

Two or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and granite, with grass o’ergro wn 

Out upon time! It will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before ! 
Out upon time! who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past, for the future to grieve 
O’er that which hath been, and o’er that which must be: 
What we have seen our sons shall see— 
Remnants of things that have passed away, 
Fragments of stone reared by creatures of clay. 


Tae aspect of Otp Sarum tends to remind the 
visitant, with the eloquence of silent nature, of the 
mutability of human things. The lonely mounds 
now covered with green turf, and in some places 
indented with the ploughshare, were once the sup- 
ports of walls, gates, towers, and a busy population 
military and ecclesiastical. But, while the works of 
man have perished, those of Nature remain. The 
“everlasting hills” abide, as the sacred historian tells 
us. They abide for, at least, their appointed time. 
The immediate works of God, though He has been 
pleased to make them finite, are more durable than 
the immediate works of man. The hills of Old 


Sarum remain, probably, as they stood thousands of. 


years ago; but the human incumbrances of those 
hills have passed away for ever. 

The site of Old Sarum is one mile north of New 
Sarum, or Salisbury, which is the chief town of 
Wiltshire, and is eighty-two miles from London. It: 
strikes the most careless observer that, in the ancient 
mode of warfare, the elevated situation of Old Sarum, 
which commands a view of all the surrounding 


country, must have been an especial object of interest : 


to the successive occupants of the southern part of 
our isle. We accordingly find that this place was, in 


turns, in the hands of siz different nations; and that: 
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| the possession of it was necessary to their safe occu- 
pancy of the soil. These nations, of whom we read 
in early English history, are the Ancient Britons, the 
Belge, the Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, and the 
Normans. Y 

The earliest inhabitants of Great Britain are called 
the ANcIENT Britons; and by these we mean, those 
who occupied the country long before the arrival of 
the Romans. The word Sarvum is peculiar to Latin 
speech, and is considered to have been so altered 
from Saron, more properly written Sar-on, which 
implies the Hill of the Sun. The hill of Old Sarum 
was, therefore, used both as a fortification and as a 
temple dedicated to the sun; and the priests, the 
ancient Druids, were called Saronides, or children of 
the hill of the Sun. The term Druids is derived from 
the Greek for an oak; and the hills where the ancient 
oaks grew, were particularly venerated by the Druids. 
On such hills they raised circular temples, for the 
celebration of their worship, similar to that which goes 
under the name of STONEHENGE™%, which is about 
six miles distant from Old Sarum. The old Britons, 
before Czsar's time, had twenty-eight fortresses, of 
which Old Sarum was one. * 

The Belge were the inhabitants of the upper part 
of ancient France, called Gallia, or Gaul. It appears 
that many of them passed over the channel, and 
settled in the southern part of Britain; which being 
subdued, the hill of Sarum likewise fell into their 
power, and confirmed them in the occupancy of the 
country. The Belge were, in all probability, of the 
same stamp with the ancient Britons in respect of 


* This curious and imposing structure, of which an account may 
be found in Vol. I., p. 185, of the Saturday Magazine, is supp 
to have served not only for the public worship of the Druids, but for 





marking out the course of the sun in the seasons. 7 
43 
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dress, language, religion, and manners. Their being 
located, therefore, in the counties of Wilts and Hants, 
could scarcely be called an intrusion. 

The fortress of Old Sarum was occupied by a 
Roman garrison in the time of Vespasian, emperor 
of Rome, about a.p. 70, who conquered the Belge 
and other warlike tribes. In the military road-books 
of the Romans, this place is called Sorbiodunum ; 
and it was one of the ten British cities admitted to 
the privileges of the Latian law. Owing to its central 
situation, and the different military ways, which 
converge on this point from the neighbouring stations, 
it must have been retained by the Romans till their 
retreat from our island. 

The same reason which made Old Sarum important 
to the Romans, rendered it valuable to the Saxons. 
It was doubtless an object of early acquisition to 
these people, when they settled in the island. A 
battle took place, we are told, in the neighbourhood 
of OLp CasrLx, in the year 553, between the Saxons 
and the Britons, in which the latter were defeated. 
In 821, Egbert came to this place to fight with the 
king of Mercia, who was advancing from Wilton, 
which is about three miles from Old Sarum. 

When the Danes, as we read, defeated King Alfred 
near Wilton, they dismantled Old Sarum, for fear of its 
serving for a refuge for the discomfited Saxons: but, 
as soon as the Danes had been expelled, it was the 
earliest care of Alfred to restore the military strength 
and security of this valuable pust. At the end of the 
tenth century, Edmund Ironside was here besieged 
in vain by Canute the Great. So important did this 
town become in process of time, that the chief 
councils of the nation were wont to be held in it. 
About the year 960, King Edgar convened hither a 
parliament to consider how to provide for the safety 
of Nerthumberland against the incursions of the 
Danes. In 1003, Sweyn, king of Denmark. took 
Old Castle, pillaged, and burnt it, and returned to 
his ships with great wealth. 

By the time that the Normans had established 
their dominions in England, the castle and city of 
Old Sarum had attained a high degree of importance 
and celebrity; so much so, that in the reigns of the 
first two Williams and Henry the First, the supreme 
assemblies of the kingdom sat at Sarum: and when 
William the Conqueror, by the authority of a synod, 
made an order, a.p. 1076, that bishops’ sees should 
be removed from obscure villages to the best cities 
in each diocese, the see was removed from Sherborne 
to Old Sarum, by Bishop Herman, who laid the 
foundation of a cathedral, but died before he had 
finished it. Osmund, his successor, was sedulous in 
completing the work, and at length dedicated the 
ehurch, a.p. 1092, to St. Mary, Holy-rood. It was 
taken, at the time, as an omen of the short duration 
of the church, that the steeple was, the next day 
after the dedication, struck and destroyed by light- 
ning. Roger, who was advanced to this see in 1107, 
raised Old Sarum to an enviable degree of strength 
and splendour. The Buildings were spacious, and 
their appearance beautiful. The same bishop like- 
wise particularly adorned the church of Sarum, and 
added so many decorations to it, that it yielded to 
none, and even excelled most religious structures in 
England. The munificence and zeal of Bishop 
Roger, which in calmer times would have procured 
him the title of benefactor, had now a contrary 
effect: his fortifying and embellishiry the castles of 
Sherborne, Devizes, and Sarum, was interpreted by 
King Stephen, as a traitorous proceeding, with a view 
to form places of refuge and protection to the em- 
press Maud's party, his rival in the throne. On this 
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pretence, the king seized on his possessions and 
castles; and being jealous of the ambitious designs 
of the clergy, and resolved to curb their exorbitant 
power, he deprived them of their places of strength, 
and conferred them on laymen, in whose allegiance 
he could more securely confide. Sarum thus fell to 
the government of Patrick Devereux, son to Walter, 
earl of Rosmar in Normandy, in the year 1139, at 
the decease of Bishop Roger; and it seems not to 
have come again under episcopal government. This 
was looked upon as a violation of the liberties of the 
church, and seems to have been the origin of the 
frequent disputes between the clergy and their mili- 
tary inmates. The next governor, or Earl of Sarum, 
was William Longue-épée, or Long sword, son of 
Fair Rosamund, who inherited Old Sarum by marry- 
ing the Countess of Salisbury. Of this pair a 
romantic tale is told; how that, in her lord’s absence, 
she was confined in the towers of Old Sarum by the 
kinsman of her husband; that the valiant Longue- 
épée, a warrior of the Holy Sepulchre, and a champion 
of the Cross, held captive by the Saracens, and sup- 
posed to have perished in the Holy Land, in the dis- 
guise of a pilgrim, gained admittance at even-tide 
within the gates, overcame the oppressor, and reco- 
vered his beloved and faithful countess. 

It appears, therefore, that the gradually increasing 
importance of Old Sarum, during a space of more 
than one thousand years, caused it to be fixed upon 
as the seat of episcopal government for this - part of 
the isiand: but this addition to its importance, at the 
end of the eleventh century, was, in fact, but the 
commencement of its decay. Two rival governing 
powers were at work in the same place, the military 
and the ecclesiastical. At the end of the twelfth 
century, or about one hundred years after the trans- 
lation of the see from Sherborne to Sarum, the evils 
resulting from dubious authority were growing apace. 
The nobleman who was the military governor of the 
castle, could not, we are told, bear an equal, nor the 
bishop a rival in power. Hence the adherents of the 
two contending authorities naturally took part in the 
quarrels of their superiors. The violence of the 
former prevailed in its day; but the influence of the 
latter superseded the former in its season. 

Some writers say that want of water on the old 
hill was the cause of the removal of the town to a 
more commodious site: but this objection, if it had 
applied to the full extent, must, we should think, 
have operated from time immemorial, and does not 
seem to have been urged till the last. “Yet wer 
ther manny welles of swete water,” says Leland in 
his Itinerary; and the river Avon ran by, within half 
a mile to the west. Again, it is said that the roaring 
of the winds was such, as to disturb the due discharge 
of divine service: but the impelling motive to a 
removal to the vale southward, was the disagreements 
between the military and clergy of the old town. 
Peter Blessen, archdeacon of London in the year 
1160, exhorted the clergy of Old Sarum to remove 
their cathedral to the vale, in these words: “ Old 
Sarum is a place exposed to the wind, barren, dry, 
and solitary: a tower is there, as in Siloam, by which 
the inhabitants have for a long time been enslaved. 
The church of Sarum is a captive ona hill; let us, 
therefore, in God’s name, go down into the level, 
where the vallies will yield plenty of corn, and the 
champain fields are of a rich soil.” This exhortation 
was responded to about sixty years after; when, 4 
papal bull having been procured in the year 1219, a 
new wooden chapel was begun at New Sarum in 
honour of the blessed Virgin; and in a short time 
the work was so far advanced, that in the feast of 
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Trinity, A.p. 1225, the bishop, Richard Poor, cele- 
brated divine service in it, and there consecrated a 
cemetery. From this time Old Sarum began to 
dwindle away. The people gradually followed the 
church, and descended into the vale, taking with 
them all their effects, even to the stones wherewith 
their houses were built. Many of the stones of 
which the Close-wall of Salisbury is now composed, 
are said to have once belonged to the cathedral and 
other principal buildings of Old Sarum. In the course 
of time New Sarum received a charter with many 
privileges, which tended to cause Wilton to decay, 
and Old Sarum to cease to be desirable to live in. 

Though the lawlessness and violence of the military 
retainers of Old Sarum were well known, and felt not 
only by the clergy, but also by the citizens of the 
old city; yet we are told that the insults and ill-will 
of the soldiery towards the priests arose, in great 
measure, from the lewd and wicked lives of the latter, 
—in whom lewdness and wickedness were the more 
heinous, as being more especially God's servants 
upen earth, to make known thé way of righteousness 
to mankind. Without regarding scandalous songs 
and ditties, which have come down from those times 
to the present, we may merely observe, by referring 
to the temperate page of history, that the Roman 
Catholic clergy of those, the middle ages, were, for 
the most part, anything but patterns of faithful 
ministers of their Divine Master. 

The elevations of Old Sarum comprise three rings, 
nearly concentric. Without the outer ring to the 
south, was the town for the ordinary inhabitants. 
This outer ring is a mile and a half in circuit, and 
between the outer and second rings is a deep ditch. 
The second ring is vastly higher up, and forms a level 
circular space for the soldiers to abide and exercise, 
with watch-towers and barracks for their residence; 
and on the opposite, or north side, of this ring, stood 
the cathedral and the dwellings of the clergy. As 
the circuit of this ring is not more than five thousand 
feet, it is scarcely matter of surprise that the soldiers 
and the clergy, confined within this space, should 
disagree. Between this and the first ring was another 
ditch; and the first ring, which is higher than all, 
enclosed the castle, as shown in the frontispiece. 

The castle of Old Sarum, and the surrounding 
domain, have passed through various hands in the 
lapse of ages. In the manor-house of the domain 
was born Pitt, Earl of Chatham, in whose family 
this property remained for about one hundred years, 
when it was sold for an immense sum of money, in 
the year 1790. The last remaining privilege possessed 
by this place, was the sending of two members to 
Parliament, who were elected by the holders of lands 
adjacent to the castle. This privilege was taken 
away by the Reform Act in 1832. 

The Summer of 1834 being very dry, and that 
part of the second ring, where the old cathedral once 
stood, being laid down in grass, which had become 
parched with the heats of Summer, the traces of the 
foundations of the old cathedral, which was demo- 
lished in 1332, were distinctly visible for several 
weeks, and the ground-plan of the church was easily 
marked out. Several stone sepulchres were also laid 
open, the traces of which had likewise appeared 
above ground. It is to be remarked that these traces 
are to be observed only in particular years, when 
grass occupies the soil; for, generally speaking, the 
second ring is under the dominion of the plough.’ In 
the Close of New Sarum, or Salisbury, which is now 
laid down in grass, and which formerly served as a 
churchyard to the cathedral, the traces of ancient 
Stone sepulchres, now not existing, are visible in dry 
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weather. Many old Roman coins, and other vestiges 
of days gone by, have been turned up by the plough 
at Old Sarim. In a word, the contentions of man, 
and the silent hand of time, have, with the exception 
of a score or two of stones, which still linger on the 
upper rings of the departed city, brought it to pass 
that not one stone remaineth upon another. “ How 
doth the city sit solitary that was full of people!” 
“The earth-works of the Britons,” as these 
mounds, partly natural and partly artificial, have 
been called, serve as pleasing walks for health and 
meditation. To the contemplative mind enough of 


its former glory still remains to tempt the lover of 
antiquity to wander round Old Sarum, and to conjure 
up in fancy its walls and gates of olden time, and its 
occupants royal and noble, sheathed in brass or steel; 
departed spirits gliding round the eternal raimparts, 
and sighing over their loneliness and desolation, 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S WATERLOO CHARGER, 


His colour was chesnut; and it is a saying founded on 
experience, that a chesnut horse is always a good one, and 
will do more work than any horse of the same sizeof any 
other colour. 

The horse Wellington rode at the Battle of Waterloo 
for fifteen hours without dismounting, was a small chesnut 
horse. This was the “ thorough-bred red chesnut ebarger” 
mentioned by Sir George Head when he relates an anecdote 
of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Thomas Picton, who, 
contrary to the duke’s intentions, seemed at that moment 
likely to bring on an engagement, not long after the battle 
of Orthez. Having learnt where Sir Thomas was, the 
duke set spurs to his horse: the horse “tossed up its head 
with a snort and impetuously sprang forward at full speed, 
and in a few minutes ventra a terre, transported its caliant 
rider, his white cloak streaming in the breeze, to the 
identical copse distant about half a mile from whence the 
firing of the skirmishers proceeded. As horse and rider 
furiously careered towards the spot, I fancied,” says Sir 
George, “I perceived by the motion of the animal's tail, a 
type, through the medium of the spur, of the quickened 
energies of the noble commander, on the moment when for 
the first time he caught view of Picton.” This famous 
horse, named Copenhagen, because he was foaled about the 
time of the expedition against that city, died on the 12th 
of February, 1888, at Strathfieldsaye, of old age;. there, 
where he passed the last ten years of his life in perfect 
freedom, he was buried, and by the duke’s orders a salute 
was fired over his grave. The duchess used to wear a 
bracelet made of his hair. Would that I had some of thine 
in a broche, O Nobs! Copenhagen has been wrongly 
described in a newspaper as slightly made. A jockey 
hearing this said of a horse, would say, Aye, a thready 
thing ; but Copenhagen was a large horse in a small com- 
pass, as compact a thorough-bred horse as ever run a race, 
which he had done before he was bought and sold to the 
duke in Spain. “He was asweet, gentle creature,” says a 
right good old friend of mine, “as I ever patted, and he 
came of a gentle race, by the mother’s side; she was 
Meteora, daughter of Meteor, and a good trait in her 
master’s character, Westminster's Marquis, was that his 
eyes dropped tears when they told him she had won a race, 
but being over-weighted she had been much flogged.” He 
was worthy, like the horses of the Greek Patriarch Theo- 
phylact, to have been fed with pistachios, dates, dried 
grapes, and figs steeped in the finest wines,—that is to 
say, if he would have preferred this diet to good oats, clean 
hay, and sometimes, in case of extraordinay exertion, an 
allowance of bread soaked in ale.”"——The Doctor. 


ANIMATED BEINGS. 


PROBABLY, there are five hundred species of quadrupeds 
on the globe, and every species contains, perhaps, many 
millions of individuals; certainly it is so of some. For 
example, of birds, it is thought there are four thousand 
species: of fishes, two thousand five hundred; of reptiles, 
seven hundred; and forty-four thousand different kinds of 
insects, beside many thousands of species altogether in- 
visible to the eye. Who can say, and be rational, this vast 
variety of animated beings were the oe of chance. 
437—2 
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A WATER-WHEEL. 


A wHEEL turned by the flow of water, and made to 
communicate motion to machinery for the purposes 
of grinding corn, &c., is a simple but admirable in- 
vention of ancient date. In the Greek anthology we 
find an epigram, which seems to indicate that water- 
mills were first invented in the time of Augustus ; 
but Vitruvius, who flourished under this prince, does 
not in his book of “descriptions,” speak of water- 
wheels as a recent invention; it is, therefore, probable 
that they were known long before his time. 

A water-wheel is an instrument, which is turned 
round by the percussion of water, the wheel being 
allowed rotatory, but not progressiye, motion; while 
the water, which is the moving force, has a constantly 
progressive motion. In strictness, the paddle-wheels 
_of steamers are water-wheels; but are not described 
as such, because the action is different, the water 
being employed as a stationary resisting force. 

The most useful forms of water-wheels are three ; 
namely, the undershot, the overshot, and the breast- 
wheel. 

The undershot wheel is by far the most ancient, 
and is usually employed in rivers and streams where 

the current is suffi- 
ciently rapid to shoot 
under the wheel, with a 
force capable of turn- 
ing it round by acting 
on floats attached to 
its circumference: as 
in the figure, where the 
stream is supposed to 
be flowing from 4 to- 
wards B. In this case 
the wheel will evidently 
be turned round by the 
momentum of the water, 
the weight of which contributes scarcely anything to 
the effect: this form of wheel, therefore, is only ap- 
plicable where abundance of moving water can be 
readily obtained. The undershot wheel also works 
equally well, whether the water act on one or the 
other side of its float-boards; so that a great ad- 
vantage is gained in tidal rivers, where the direction 
of the current is reversed at cbb and flood. 

The overshot wheel, or that form in which the 
water shoots over the wheel, may be understood from 
the drawing at the head of the present article. This 
form of wheel affords the greatest power with the 
least expense of water. It requires a fall in the 
stream equa! to rather more than its own diameter : 
therefore this wheel is usually made larger, in pro- 
portion to its diameter, than other water-wheels, 
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In the construction of this wheel, a hollow cylinder 
or drum is first prepared, and suspended on a proper 
central axis. A number of buckets, or cells, are 
then fixed round the outside of this cylinder, extend. 
ing from one end of it to the other. The water is 
conveyed by means of a trough of the same width 
as the wheel over its top, and is thence discharged 
into the cells placed round the wheel. In conse- 
quence of the form of these cells, the water is re. 
tained in them until their weight bears down the 
wheel on one side, and brings all the buckets in suc- 
cession into an inverted position, when their contents 
are discharged into what is called the tail-stream, 
The buckets on the opposite side of the wheel ascend, 
with their mouths empty, until they get under the 
end of the water-trough to be re-filled. The flow of 
water from this trough is regulated by a hatch or 
sluice; and the object of this is to prevent a too 
rapid flow into the buckets, the effect of which would 
be to splash the water out of them instead of filling 
them. The thickness of the stream of water running 
upon the wheel, is in general not more than half an 
inch, or an inch, and with proper precautions scarcely 
a drop of water is ineffectually used. 

It will be understood, therefore, that the overshot 
wheel acts by the weight of water contained in the 
cells or buckets, occupying nearly one-third of its 
circumference at any given moment; and it appears 
from Smeaton’s experiments, that the dimensions, 
quantity of water, and height of fall, being the same, 
the overshot wheel will produce double the effect of 
the undershot. 

We need not enter into any particular description 
of the breast wheel, since it partakes of the properties 
both of the under and overshet wheels. Its float- 
boards consist of two portions meeting at an angle, 
so as to approach the nature of buckets: hence, it is 
worked both by the weight of the water and by its 
impulse. The water which passes neither over, nor 
precisely under, the wheel, but, as it were, abreast 
of it, is in some measure confined by means of a 
bricked and arching channel which follows the curve 
of the wheel; so that the water, which enters at a 
point nearly level with the axis of the wheel, cannot 
escape without producing its full effect. 

There are many points connected with the practical 
working of water-wheels, about which mechanical 
philosophers are not agreed; these we need not enter 
into; we will therefore close this short account of 
water-wheels with an illustration of their general 
action. 

Suppose that an undershot wheel be set in motion 
by a stream which moves at the rate of three miles 
an hour, and that, while the wheel is at rest, the 
force of the stream against its floats is equal to eighty 
pounds; that the resistance of the machinery to be 
set in motion by the wheel (stones for grinding corn, 
for example,) is equal to one thousand pounds, and 
that this force exactly balances the pressure of the 
stream upon the wheel when at rest. It is obvious 
in this case that the wheel cannot move at all. 

If the resistance of the mill-stones to the motion 
of the wheel be less than one thousand pounds, it by 
no means follows that the wheel will overcome such 
resistance: because, as soon as the wheel begins to 
move with the stream, it is no longer acted on by so 
great a force as when it was at rest. For if the 
wheel, unconnected with any other machinery, moved 
with the stream, its motion would be neither quick- 
ened nor retarded by the action of the water, but it 
would simply turn round at the same rate. If, how- 
ever, the stream move with a velocity of three miles 
an hour, and the wheel with that of one mile an hour, 
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the pressure of the water on the wheel will be equal 
to about fifty-five pounds; for we have already sup- 
posed such pressure to be equal to eighty pounds 
when the wheel is at rest. If the wheel move at the 
rate of two miles an hour, such pressure would be 
only one-third of the eighty pounds, that is, equal to 
about twenty-five pounds. 

Now it has been found by experiment that an 
undershot wheel does most work, when its motion is 
about one-third the velocity of the stream: that is, 
in the case supposed above, at the rate of one mile an 
hour; and it is then capable of overcoming a resist- 
ance equal to four-ninths of the weight which would 
balance the pressure of the stream upon the wheel at 
rest: this we have supposed to be one thousand 
pounds, so that the work constantly performed would 
be equal to about 445 pounds, 

In the case of overshot wheels it has been found 
that the velocity of three feet in a second is generally 
applicable ; and all other parts of the work being 
properly adapted thereto, this will produce very nearly 
the greatest possible effect. 





THE BIRD-MESSENGER. 


“ The imagination never conceived a more exquisite picture of beauty, 
than the dove of the ark gliding towards Ararat with the olive- 
branch, over the still, solitary, measureless surface of the waters, 
gazing down upon its own shadow, and listening to the music made 
by its own wings. ”-—Anon. 


Whither, oh! whither, Dove ? 

On lonely pinion through the trackless air 
Through sunlit skies above, 

Dost thou in joyous flight alone repair ? 


Where is the summer strand 

That waits thy coming, with its leafy bowers 
Where is the fragrant land 

Of golden sunshine and of smiling flowers ? 


Where is the happy grove, 

The long loved home, the nestlings of thy breast- 
Speed on thy flight, thou dove ! 

Haste on the journey to thy promised rest. 


Onward, yet onward roam ; 

Spread thy snow plumage to the warming sky ; 
Soon may the voice of home 

Greet the long wanderer with a welcome cry. 


But vain, oh! vain that thought ; 
Is it where ruin’s blighting footsteps fall, 
Where death and doom were wrought, 
That thow canst seek thy home, thy mate, thine all ? 


Is it where soundless waves 

Dash o’er the glories of a world gone by ? 
Is it where ocean laves 

Man’s pride—his pomp—and all his misery ? 
How, ’mid these marks of wo, 

Bird of the peaceful bosom canst thou flee ? 
Fear’st thou no dangerous foe, 

Can none bring aught of terror here to thee? 


“My message fears no ill ; 

Behold, the peace-branch gives assurance strong, 
With joy my breast to fill, 

Of safety—rest ; then who can do me wrong ? 


“The tempest hath gone down, 

The Sin-brought ruin hath fulfilled its hour. 
Darkness and wo are flown; 

And ocean’s fury hath restored her power. 


“ And hear, yet hear my voice, 

Peace hath been purchased ; lo! the waves decrease : 
Look forth—believe—rejoice : 

Hear my last whispers ; welcome! welcome Peace!” 


Had I thy wings thou dove! 
Glad one! with peaceful happy promise blest ; 
Soon would I flee above, 
And like thee seek to be at home—at rest. 
Y oughal, Ireland. 
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ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
No. V. 
EXHIBITIONS OF TRAINED ANIMALS. 
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One of the most remarkable means by which men 
have displayed their patience and ingenuity, in order 
to get up public shows and exhibitions, is that of 
instructing animals to go through exercises, differing 
very much from those which belong to their natural 
habits. ; 

What is the feeling that prompts men to run 
after exhibitions of this kind? Is it an admi- 
ration of the skill displayed by the animal, or that 
displayed by the owner in teaching the animal, or 
merely a love for the grotesque and marvellous 
let it be shown in what way it may? Whatever be 
the true source of the tendency, it is certain that it 
has been manifested in England from a very early 
period ; for the manuscripts of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries contain numerous represen- 
tations of wonderful dogs, horses, pigs, goats, cocks, 
bears, monkeys, and quadrupeds of all sorts and 
sizes. We cannot but express our regret at the con- 
tinuance of such a taste at the present day; for it 
shows that the spread of education has not yet 
banished so silly a curiosity as that which is directed 
towards the accomplishment of feats which, we know, 
could not have been taught to the animals, but at the 
expense, on their parts, of great pain and suffering. If 
the tamers or educators of the lions, tigers, monkeys, 
pigs, and fleas, with whose performances the Lon- 
doners are honoured, were very much more clever 
than those of bygone days, we might give them a 
sort of preference, though of a dubious kind ; but it 
seems as if our ancestors possessed as great advan- 
tages as we do in this important matter, as the 
following details will show. 

There is an illuminated MS. of the twelfth century, 
in which there is a representation of an Anglo-Saxon 
Gleemen’s bear-dance, The principal joculator, or jug- 
gler, (for this was a common name given to the teachers 
of “wonderful’’ animals,) appears in the front, holding 
a knotted switch in one hand, and a line attached to a 
bear in the other: the animal is lying down in obe- 
dience to his command, and behind them are two 
more figures, the one playing upon two pipes or fla- 
geolets, and elevating his left leg, while he stands 
upon his right, supported by a staff that passes under 
his arm-pit; the other dancing in an attitude ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous. This performance takes place 
upon an eminence resembling a stage, made with 
earth, and a concourse of people are standing round 
it in a semicircle, as spectators of the sport. 
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The representation at the head of this article is 
taken likewise from an early MS., and shows us not 
only the pipe and tabor of the joculator, and his 
dancing bear and dogs, but what is still more ludicrous, 
a cock on stilts. To subdue the proud spirit of 
a cock, and to force him to mount upon stilts, must 
have been a feat by no means behind those which as- 
tonish the admirers of such exhibitions at the present 
day. 

Thomas Cartwright, in his Admonition to Parliament 
against the use of the Common Prayer, published in 
1572, says, “ If there be a bull or a bear to be baited 
in the afternoon, or a jackanapes to ride on horseback, 
the minister hurries the service over in a shameful 
manner, in order to be present at the show;” a com- 
plaint which, if true, shows happily a marvellous 
contrast to a Christian minister at the present day. 

Monkeys have been at al] times the favourite ani- 
mals for these kind of exhibitions: perhaps it is 
that there is a certain degree of waggery about them 
which gives additional relish to the joy of the spec- 
tator. An ape leaping or tumbling over a chain or 
cord, held by the juggler, was a favourite trick at 
Bartholomew fair, so far back as the time of Ben 
Jonson, and in the induction or prologue to his 
cotnedy of Bartholomew Fair, written in 1614, it is 
said, “ He, [meaning the author,] has ne’re a sword 
and buckler man in his fayre; nor a juggler, with a 
well-educated ape to come over the chaine for the 
king of England, and back again for the prince, and 
sit still on his haunches for the pope and the king of 
Spaine.” The mention of the names of these great 
personages is in allusion to a sort of “hocus-pocus,”’ 
practised by the jugglers. 

Horses have not been left behind in the endeavours 
of jugglers to teach animals to be unnatural. It is 
said that the people of Sybaris, a town in Calabria, 
were proverbial for their effeminacy, and that they 
taught their horses to dance to the music of the pipe ; 
for which reason their enemies, the Crotonians, at a 
time when they were at war with them, brought a 
great number of fifers into the field, and at the com- 
mencement of the battle, they began to play upon 
their pipes. The Sybarian horses, hearing the sound 
of the music, began to dance ; and their riders, unable 
to manage them as they ought to have done, were 
thrown into confusion, and defeated with prodigious 
slaughter. 

But without going abroad, and without dwelling 
on a story which may or may not be true, there is 
mention made of a horse, exhibited by some jocula- 
tors in England in the thirteenth century, who was 
taught to dance upon a rope ; and oxen were rendered 
so docile as to ride upon horses, holding trumpets to 
their mouths, as though they were sounding them. 
In one old MS. is a representation of a horse dancing 
to the music of a pipe and tabor, which the joculator 
is playing before him : the horse is reared on his two 
hind legs, and is fantastically moving his fore-legs. 
In another instance the horse is represented as rearing 
up and attacking the joculator, who opposes him 
with a small shield and a cudgel. These mock com- 
bats, to which the animals were properly trained, 
were constantly regulated by some kind of musical in- 
trument. Two other representations in ancient MSS. 
are still more remarkable. In one the horse is 
reared on his hind-feet, and is playing with his fore- 
feet upon a tabor held in the hand of the joculator. 
In the other, he is reared on his fore-feet, and play- 
ing on the tabor with his hind-feet. 

Now the degree of instruction necessary to teach 
these exercises to horses, at least equals anything 
which we meet with in our own day. We find 
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horses who are taught to lie down, to lick the rider's 
hand, to suffer a table-cloth, with provisions for din. 
ner, &c., to be placed on his side, and a lot of other 
farcical tricks ; but there is nothing in this more indica. 
tive of skill in the teacher than in the ancient instances 
which we have just adduced, The following is 
another instance ; in the Harleian library is preserved 
a show-bill, published in the reign of queen Anne, to 
the following effect: —‘To be seen, at the Ship, upon 
Great Tower Hill, the finest taught horse in the 
world. He fetches and carries like aspaniel-dog. If 
you hide a glove, a handkerchief, a door-key, a pew. 
ter spoon, or so small a thing as a silver twopence, 
he will seek about the room till he has found it, and 
then he will bring it to his master. He will also tell 
the number of spots on a card, and leap through a 
hoop ; with a variety of other curious performances,” 

These feats with horses became very popular, and 
gradually found their way into theatres. A person 
named Price exhibited trained horses at Islington 
about eighty years ago. Then another man named 
Sampson took up the same line of occupation; and 
afterwards a third, the well-known Astley, in whose 
hands, and in those of his successors, such perform. 
ances have been continued till the present day, on the 
Surrey side of Westminster bridge, at the Amphi- 
theatre. 

Dancing dogs have had likewise a fair share of this 
questionable species of education. At the beginning 
of the last century, a company of dancing-dogs ap- 
peared at Southwark fair. The announcement of the 
bill states that the “ ball of little dogs’’ was well worthy 
of patronage; that “the dogs came from Louvain, 
and perform, by their cunning tricks, wonders in the 
world of dancing. You shall see one of them, named 
Marquis of Gaillerdain, whose dexterity is not to be 
compared. He dances with Madame Poucette his 
mistress, and the rest of their company at the sound 
of instruments, all of them observing so well the 
cadence, that they amaze every body.” These dogs 
had the superlative honour of dancing before Queen 
Anne. 

Even the little timid hare has been brought under 
requisition for exhibitions of this kind. There is a 
MS. more than four hundred years old, in which a 
hare is represented standing on her hind legs, holding 
a tabor in her right fore-paw, and a stick in the left, 
with which she beats the tabor, and no doubt “ dis- 
coursed exquisite music." Pity that she could not 
play the pipe likewise! Ben Jonson describes 4 
similar exhibition to this, as being prevalent at Bar- 
tholomew fair in his time. 

Who has not heard of learned pigs, who are taught 
to pick up letters written upon pieces of card, and to 
arrange them ina certain order? The pig has the 
reputation of being an animal whois prone to do pre- 
cisely that which his master wishes him not to do; 
but it seems as if training, and beating, and short | 
commons, could reduce even him to obedience. 

One of ‘the most remarkable exhibitions of past 
years, is one that took place in the vicinity of Pall 
Mall, about half a century ago, and of which Strutt 
has given adescription. A number of little birds, to 
the amount of twelve or fourteen, being taken from 
different cages, were placed upon a table in the pre- 
sence of the spectator, and there they formed them- 
selves into ranks, like a company of soldiers. Small 
cones of paper, bearing some resemblance to greta 
diers’ caps, were put upon their heads; and diminutive 
imitations of muskets, made with wood, were secured 
under their left wings. Thus equipped, they marched 
to and fro several times; after which a single bird 
was brought forward, supposed to be a deserter, and 
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set between six of the musketeers, three in a row, who 
conducted him from the top to the bottom of the 
table; in the middle of which, a small brass cannon, 
charged with a little gunpowder, had been previously 
placed, and the deserter was situated in the front part 
of the cannon : his guards then divided, three retiring 
on one side and three on the other, and he was lett 
standing by himself. Another bird was immediately 
produced, and, a lighted match being put into one of 
his claws, he hopped boldly on the other to the tail 
of the cannon, and applying the match to the priming, 
discharged the piece, without the least appearance of 
fear or agitation. The moment the explosion took 
place, the deserter fell down, and lay apparently 
motionless, like a dead bird; but, at the command 
of his tutor, he rose again, and, the cages being 
brought, the feathered soldiers were stripped of their 
ornaments, and returned to their cages in perfect 
order. ’ 

We shall not extend these details further, although 
there are abundant proofs of the prevalence of the 
custom which we have been considering, scattered 
through works which treat on antiquarian subjects. 
Our object has been to illustrate one of the features 
of England in the Olden Time; but we have also 
wished to show, that whatever supposed merit may 
attach to the art of teaching poor animals to be un- 
natural, the moderns are not a whit in advance of our 
ancestors. We cannot but regret the existence of 
the silly gaping wonder, which fills the pockets of 
the trainers of goats, dogs, monkeys, and other ani- 
mals, at the present day. That it is inconsistent with 
the proper dignity of man can hardly be doubted ; and 
even any claim to attention, on the ground that 
the trainers of the present day exhibit more sagacity 
and cleverness than those of bygone days, must be 
dissipated by the details which we have here given, 
and which sufficiently show that former generations 
witnessed exhibitions fully as wonderful as those of 
our own day. 


LUMINOUS APPEARANCE OF THE SEA. 
I. 


BY CAPT, J. P. COUTHOUY. 


‘Tory that go down to the sea in ships, and do busi- 
ness in the great waters, these see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep.’ To the truth of 
this remark of the Psalmist, every person who ‘ has 
gone down to the sea’ can bear witness. That mighty 
and unfailing reservoir is in itself, for sublimity and 
grandeur, a spectacle to which the land has no paral- 
lel. Whether its vast expanse is spread out calm and 
mirror-like, undisturbed, save by the long and heavy 
swell whose undulations have not ceased, since at the 
word of their Creator, ‘the waters were gathered 
together unto one place,’ or broken up into liquid 
mountains by the breath of the fierce storm—it is 
alone in the severe majesty of its beatity, 


Unchanged, unchangeable, the eternity of Earth. 


But it is not for itself alone that the ocean is won- 
derful ; wild and strange shapes people its depths and 
Sweep over its surface. Glorious creatures replete 
With life and loveliness, beautiful in form, and in hue 
more manifold than the rainbow, sport in its recesses, 
and gladden the wide waste of waters by their pre- 
sence. There the huge whale sluggishly heaves his 
Mammoth form above the yielding element, marking 
his path by sheets of snowy foam, while ‘ out of his 
Rostrils goeth smoke as out of a seething caldron.’ 
Sullen and slow the shark glides past the fearful 
beholder, like a foul spirit unwillingly brouvht to the 
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light of day; while the dolphin darts through the 
waves like a beam of molten gold, or the silver and 
azure flying-fish speeds like an arrow over their crests: 
and far down where ‘the purple mullet and gold-fish 
rove, — 

There, with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 

And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter ; 

There, with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear, deep sea; 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea. 

Among all the strange and wonderful sights how- 
ever, which present themselves to the view of a stran- 
ger journeying over the ocean, there are perhaps none 
which excite greater surprise, or afford more pleasure, 
than the phenomenon which forms the subject of the 
present article. Who, that has witnessed this beau- 
tiful appearance, does not remember the inquiring 
wonder, the fanciful speculations, that arose in his 
mind, as he gazed for the first time upon the flood of 
light which streamed off from the sides of the vessel, 
interspersed with gems of living lustre in every hue 
and shade of brilliance? Now, flashing far down in 
the dark-blue water, like a gush of regal diamonds, 
now gleaming on the surface through the shadow of 
darkness, like the torch of a fairy. Who has not hast- 
ened with almost childish eagerness, to examine the 
minute and glittering particles thrown within his reach 
by the spray, and too often regretted the inability or 
indifference of those to whom he turned for informa- 
tion? And who, among the bravest, has not felt at 
least a momentary sensation of awe steal over, and 
his heart shrink within him, when, from one boundary 
of the wide horizon to the other, he has seen the 
ocean seemingly changed in its nature, and rolling, 
like the fabled Phlegethon of the ancients, in waves 
of liquid flame ? 

The solution of these singular phenomena has long 
excited the research of the philosopher, and attracted 
the attention of the voyager. Many theories have 
been started to account satisfactorily for their origin. 
Silberschlag believed that their nature was phospho- 
ric. Professor J. Mayer supposed the light to be im- 
bibed by, and subsequently evolved from, the surface 
of the sea. By Gentil it was conjectured to arise 
from the presence of the electric fluid, because it was 
occasionally produced by friction. Others attributed 
it to the putrefaction of marine animals and plants. 
It is unnecessary, at present, to examine the grounds 
for these opinions, as they are contradicted by all the 
later observations of naturalists. It is now generally 
conceded, that the luminous appearance of the ocean 
is attributable to the presence of innumerable small 
animals of a gelatinous substance, which emit their 
light by means of some secretion, the nature of which 
is, as yet, unknown. These animalcule are mostly 
included under the generic term of Meduse. Their 
form and size vary from the refulgent Medusa pellu- 
cens, or transpareiit medusa, which sometimes mea- 
sures eight inches in diameter, to the sparkling Nereis 
noctiluca, or night-shining nereis, which is so minute 
as to be scarcely perceptible to the unassisted eye. 
The Cancer fulgens, or lightning-crab, a small species 
of shrimp, also possesses this property in a high 
degree. 

The following, it is believed, are the principal va- 
rieties of luminous marine animals enumerated by 
naturalists :—Medusa pellucens, discovered by Sir 
Joseph Banks, during his passage from Madeira to 
Rio de Janeiro with Captain Cook, on his first voyage. 
Medusa noctiluca, described by Forskal, is of an hemi- 
spheric forti, aearly three inches in diameter, semi+ 
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transparent, of a reddish colour, with brown spots, 
the margin scalloped, and it has several broad ten- 
tacula depending from the interior. Medusa densa, 
also described by Forskal, seems rather to be a 
Beroe. Medusa lucida, which was discovered by Mr. 
Macartney, on the coast of England. His description 
states that it was about half an inch in diameter, 
the margin undivided, and surrounded on the in- 
side by a row of pale brown spots, with numerous 
twisted feelers. Four dark lines crossed from the 
circumference to the centre, from which an irregu- 
larly shaped process hung down. When this was 
examined with a strong lens, it was found to be en- 
closed in a sheath, and that its extremity was covered 
with small cups or suckers, like these on the tenta- 
cula of the cuttle-fish. Medusa scintillans, first 
noticed by the same person, very small, transparent, 
and of a globular form; their motion slow and grace- 
ful, without any apparent contraction. Medusa phos- 
phorea, found. by Spallanzani in the Mediterranean, 
and from his description, similar to the Medusa pel- 
lucens. He represents it as extremely luminous, 
shining like a bright flame, and visible at the depth 
of six or seven fathoms. Pyresoma atlanticum, and 
Beroe fulgens, both found in the Atlantic ocean, and 
described hereafter.. Pennatula phosphorea, commonly 
called the sea-pen, found in the Mediterranean. This 
animal's light is said, by Dr. Shaw, in his History of 
Algiers, to be so powerful, that the fishermen are 
directed by it in arranging their tackle. The lumin- 
ous effect is confined to the feather of the pen, or that 
part which is inhabited by the polypus. Spallanzani 
affirms that it is only visible when the sea-pen is 
moving about. The P. grisea, P. grandis, and P. 


argentea, are also said to possess this quality. The 
Pholas dactylus, a bivalve shell-fish, found on the 


coasts which border the Mediterranean sea, is well 
known for its powers of evolving light. As long as 
eighteen hundred years ago, Pliny observed that every 
part of its body was filled with a fluid which, like 
phosphorus, illuminated everything on which it was 
rubbed. Réaumur confirms the above, and also 
noticed that the luminous property was communi- 
cated to water or any other liquid in which the 
animal was placed. Limulus noctilucus; this insect 
was found by Captain Horsburg, author of the East 
India Directory, in the Arabian Sea. He com- 
pares it, in appearance, to a wood-louse, and 
says it was covered by a thin shell, from beneath 
which protruded a number of antenne, or horns, 
like minute bristles. Cancer fulgens, discovered by 
Sir Joseph Banks at the same time with the M. pel- 
lucens. He remarked that its whole body was fre- 
quently illuminated, and emitted very brilliant scin- 
tillations. Cancer puler, sometimes denominated sea- 
louse. The fact of this insect giving light is doubted 
by some, but the French academicians, Thules and 
Bernard, assert that they met with it entirely lumin- 
ous ; and Hablitz, a German writer, states that on 
examination of a cable which sparkled on being 
drawn from the sea, he found it covered with the 
Cancer pulex, Nereis nociiluca: to the presence of 
this small creature the light of the sea has been very 
often ascribed, even by persons who never saw it. It 
is now, however, believed to be a rare species, at 
least in the northern seas. It was first described by 
Vianelli, in 1749. To the naked eye it appears of a 
yellowish colour, and about the size of an eye-lash. 
Under the microscope it exhibits many joints; the 
head has two short feelers, with a sort of horn be- 
tween them. From the sides project a number of 
processes, transparent, and containing a bunch or tuft 
of hair, and on the under side are similar processes, 
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resembling the feet of the caterpillar. The above, jt 
is believed, are nearly all the marine animals which, 
it is well ascertained, are possessed of the faculty of 
exhibiting light. It will be seen that they are all of 
the simplest and lowest order of organization. It is 
not intended to give a full account of all these varie. 
ties, but merely to select a few of the most remark. 
able found in the northern seas, and mention some of 
the wonderful effects, which beings so minute are 
enabled by their great numbers to produce. 

Perhaps in the whole tribe of luminous creatures, 
there are none more brilliant than the one designated 
by the discoverer, M. Peron, as the Pyresoma atlan- 
‘ticum. It is from one to three inches in length, of a 
cylindrical figure, one of its extremities of a conical 
form, and the other truncated. The body is hollow, 
and destitute of any organs, except a very delicate 
structure, resembling net-work, which lines the in- 
terior of the cavity. The exterior is covered with nu- 
merous small tubercles, which are the principal seat 
of the light, which is reflected in an almost: incre- 
dible degree in the dark. Ata small distance below 
the surface, the Pyresoma appears similar to a large 
ruby, giving out the same rich rosy tints for which 
that gem is remarkable. This creature is not unfre- 
quently met with in clusters, of the size of. a man’s 
head, when the appearance is extremely beautiful, 
not unlike the globes frequently, placed for show in 
the windows of druggists. On taking one. of them 
from the water, and compressing it in the hand, a lu- 
minous, blueish white substance is effused, which 
remains but a few moments, and leaves the animal 
dead and lustreless. 

Another of these beautiful creatures is the Beroe 
Sulgens, or shining beroe, about an inch in length, and 
of various colours. In shape it is similar to the last 
mentioned, and its appearance in the water is much 
the same. It collects also in numbers, but instead of 
clusters, it is found in long chains. In some latitudes, 
they may be seen floating in myriads, of every hue 
and shade, from the deep green of the emerald, and 
the purple and violet of the amethyst, to the clear 
pellucid sparkle of the diamond. In a calm after- 
noon, near sunset, they may be observed lying in 
coils like snakes upon the water, or changing their 
form and position, with every undulation. It was 
from a knowledge of this circumstance, perhaps, that 
Coleridge derived the idea of the following beautiful 
description, in that wild and thrilling poem, The Rime 
of the Ancient Marinere. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 
I watched the water snakes ; 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 
Within the shadow of the ship, 
I watched their gay attire ; 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam, and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

It is, in reality, difficult for the spectator to believe 
that all these varied and brilliant appearances, are 
produced by the presence of an inert, and (except 4 
sort of pulsation, caused by contraction and expan- 
sion) motionless jelly, which dissolves even while he 
is examining it. The two last-named species are found 
in great abundance from the Azores to the Cape de 
Verds, and perhaps, along the whole extent of coast, 


south of those islands. 
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